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ter on Normandy under Robert Curthose and William Rufus being in- 
cluded, though not all th« appendixes germane to the subject are ab- 
stracted. So far as tested the abstract seems to have been faithfully con- 
structed both as regards text and notes, which are very fully given with 
all essential references. While published no doubt particularly for the 
benefit of those who are interested in the history of the Norman duchy, 
such a condensation, independent in phrasing, with varying emphasis and 
slightly different point of view, may be found useful by others. 

G. B. Adams. 

Studies in English Franciscan History. By A. G. Little, M.A. 
(New York and London: Longmans, Green, and Company. 
1917. Pp. ix, 248. $3.00.) 

It is nearly twenty-seven years since Mr. Little wrote The Grey 
Friars in Oxford, a book which remains, perhaps, the most valuable of 
all the publications issued by the Oxford Historical Society. The pa- 
tient labor, seasoned scholarship, and rare historical insight that have 
characterized Mr. Little's subsequent works on the history of the early 
English Franciscans, notably his critical edition of Eccleston's De Ad- 
ventu Fratrum Minorum in Angliam — these qualities are still more con- 
spicuous in the present studies, which comprise the Ford Lectures de- 
livered in the University of Oxford in 1916. In these six lectures Mr. 
Little deals with the Franciscan Observance of the Vow of Poverty; 
the Failure of Mendicancy ; the Relation of the Friars to the Monks and 
Parish Priests; Popular Preaching; the Influence of the Franciscans 
in the Education of the Clergy; and the Franciscan School at Oxford. 

On all these subjects Mr. Little throws much new light. In the lec- 
ture on the education of the clergy, we learn a great deal about Friar 
John of Wales, who has scarcely received his due meed of recognition in 
modern times. This remarkable Welshman, who died about 1285, was 
honored by the title of " Arbor Vitae ", and his " Manuals " for the in- 
struction of priests, teachers, and preachers long enjoyed a wide-spread 
popularity. The lecture on the methods and matter of the early Fran- 
ciscan preachers, with its wealth of enlivening anecdotes, is also full of 
interest even for those who are not especially students of Franciscan 
history. Not the least valuable feature of this lecture is the prominence 
given to certain different collections of material for preachers compiled 
by English Franciscans, such as the Fasciculus Morum, which has not 
yet been edited. 

Mr. Little takes occasion to correct the erroneous statement of Green 
that the friars usually settled in "low, swampy and undrained spots in 
the large towns ". Although many of their sites were decidedly unde- 
sirable, yet so far from being opposed to hygiene, Mr. Little shows that 
the efforts of the friars to improve the general sanitary conditions and 
to obtain a good water supply for their neighbors as well as for them- 
selves, were of great advantage to the crowded towns. 
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Doubtless the immense popularity attained by the Franciscans was 
their greatest danger in respect to their observance of poverty, and their 
decline, toward the close of the thirteenth century, was mainly due, in 
Mr. Little's opinion, to their building of large churches and convents 
and to their employment in considerable numbers in important offices, 
unsuitable to their calling. But, if a study of the history of the Francis- 
cans leaves a feeling of disappointment, " this is partly due ", Mr. Little 
declares, " not only to the beauty and nobility of their ideal, but also to 
the greatness of their achievements at certain times ". 

Some words of Mr. Little on the subject of medieval study are also 
worthy of remark: 

Most of us who are students of the Middle Ages [he says] confine 
ourselves perhaps too much to chronicles and records; we do not read 
enough of the books which the educated men of the Middle Ages read, 
nor of the books which they wrote. A study of this kind may be useful 
in helping us to see something of the ways in which the medieval mind 
worked, and something of the materials on which it worked. 

This, surely, is well and wisely said, and it is precisely because Mr. 
Little is so thoroughly familiar with the books which were written and 
read in the Middle Ages, as well as with the chronicles and records of 
the period, that his Studies in English Franciscan History forms so im- 
portant a contribution to the history of religious life and thought in 
medieval England. The book is provided with a very good index and 
with a useful appendix. 

Paschal Robinson. 

Finance and Trade under Edward HI. By Members of the History 
School; edited by George Unwin. [Publications of the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, Historical Series, no. XXXII.] (Man- 
chester: University Press; London and New York: Longmans, 
Green, and Company. 1918. Pp. xxx, 360. 15 sh.) 
A collection of essays on medieval English economic life is some- 
thing of a rarity and deserves a welcome in accordance with its worth 
and interest. Professor Unwin has shown himself to be a brilliant and 
scholarly interpreter of economic history in previous works and articles 
and in bringing out the present volume he adds to his laurels. In deal- 
ing with fourteenth-century conditions the authors of the articles in this 
volume throw much valuable light on a period of English history which 
is just beginning to be properly understood and interpreted by historians. 
The social and economic aspects of the reigns of Edward III. and Rich- 
ard II. have been receiving much attention from English, French, and 
American scholars of late years, and the studies contained in this volume 
form a welcome addition to the secondary material already available in 
this field. 

In his preface Professor Unwin tells us that the present volume of 
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